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THE BEAVER. 

The Beaver is an animal four feet long, and not 
quite one in height. It looks at first sight, like a 
big rat. But it has a broad, flat tail, covered with 
scales, which serves it instead of a shovel, in dig- 
ging up mud, and plastering its hut, built upon the 
water; and which also supplies the place of a rudder, 
when the beaver swims, helping it to direct its 
course through the water. Its bind feet have thin 
skins between the toes, something like a water- 
fowl; and its teeth are very sharp and strong, so 
that it can cut down pretty large trees. Its food 
consists of wild fruits and several kinds of plants, 
in Summer and autumn; and for winter, it lays ina 
stock of the bark and tender branches of certain 
trees. 

About the months of Jané or Guly, the beavers 
form themselves into a society, of two or three hun- 
dred members; and the place where they assemble, 
is always by the side of a river or lake. Their first 
object is to form adam across the stream, where 
it is shailowest; and if a tree be near the spot, they 
gnaw it with their teeth, near the root, until it falls 
into the river. 

Look! [ere is a picture, showing the beavers at 
work. They have just hewn down a large tree; and 
while some are busy in cutting away the branches, 
which project from the body of the tree, and would 
be troublesome; others, you see, are swimming up 
to the place with branches in their mouths. 











The beavers take some of the branches, and form 
them into stakes, which they contrive to insert into 
the bottom of the stream. With these stakes they 
entwine small branches and twigs, which they plas- 
ter so nicely with clay as to form a complete dam. 
The dam, at the bottom, is commonly about twelve 
feet thick, and narrows towards the top, to about 
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the water, being made to slope, and the other side 
being straight up and down, like the wall of a house. 
On this dam, they erect their huts of twigs and clay, 
partly above, and partly below the water. Each hut 
has two apartments; the one below the water is the 
cellar, where they hoard up theit winter's store of 
bark, which, by being steeped in the water, is kept 
soft; and the other is their parlour and bedroom, 
where they eat, and sleep on their Leds of moss, and 
enjoy themselves. 

Who gave the beavers 80 much wisdom, thus to 
provide in so curious and skilful a way, for their pro- 
tection and subsistence? Even that infinitely wise 
and good God, who has given to man an immortal 
and rational soul, to comprehend the beauty, order, 
and wisdom of His works, and to see, in every thing, 
the traces of His goodness, and the evidences of His 
glory. Let us love God, because he is good and 
holy. Let us engage in his service, obey his will, 
trust in his mercy, which is shown to us in his Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and whether we eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, do all to his glory. 


—-—— 


The following artless and pathetic letter, we 
commend to all our youthful readers; most earnest- 
ly hoping that it may be read with seriousness, and 
be productive of good. ‘I'he little writer was a 
daughter of Legh Richmond, the author of those 
two beautiful and useful tracts, the “ Dairyman’s 
Dangliter,” and the “Young Cottager,” which if 
the readers of this have not read, we hope they will 
lose no time in procuring and perusing them. 
Letter written by Charlotte Richmond, in her 7th 

year, lo her sister, Mrs. Marsha’, in Scotland, 

on the death of her brother, Wilberforce Rich- 
mond. 


My Dear Mary,—It is a long time since I wrote 
to you; but I have not forgotten you, for you know 
I Jove you very much, Were you not sorry to bear 
dear Willy was dead, and I asked therm why they 
cried so much. He did not look any diflerent, only 
he looked a little pale: so I did not think this meant 
dying; But they told me dear Willy was dead, and 
would never speak to me any more. It made me 
cry very much 100; but poor papa cried the most, 
and took him up in his arms and kissed him very 
ofien, and so did poor Fanny and mam.na, and Mrs. 
Gasking; and it was a sad, sed time. Then papa 
went into the parlor to tell Legh, for all the others 
were at church, and papa told him he was crying for 
joy, because dear Willy was in heaven; and then 
Legh cried too, but I do not think Legh cried for 
joy, for he looked so sad and cried so much, Papa 
took us into the study, and made » beautiful prayer, 
and thanked God very much for Willy's being in 
heaven, and asked God to let al} his brothers and 
sisters and papa and mamma go there too, and papa 
told us to pray that God would take us to that holy 
place where our Saviour, and Willy, and the baby 
are, and where they will never die again, and live 
with God, and be so very beautiful and glorious. 
I will tell you what dear Willy said to me when he 
sent for me on Sunday. He told me to come and 
kiss him, and he said to me,—“ When poor Willy 
dies, shall you be sorry?” J saii, “Oh yes, dear 
Willy.” He said, “Oh, but I am going to God in 
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and come tome in heaven; but then promime me 
before I die, thot you will never came out of your 
room in the morning, or lic down at night, without 
reading the Bible or prayingto God.” Tsaid UT would 
not,and [hope donot, Doar Mary Twant very much 
to be good, and gow God and dear Willy in heaven 

Dear Willy said, “I will give you something to remem 

ber me by when [am dead, and you mast oflen repeat 
it; ‘Sufler little children to come apto me and for 

bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of hea 

ven.’” Hlesaid, “Jesus said thia, and dear Charley 
may come too, and he will love you and feteh you al 

#0 to heaven.” ‘Then he told me tomay to him before 
he died, and I said it to him, for Panny had taught 
itto me along time ago. 1 think jt is a very pretty 
verse, dear Mary, do not yout I can say a 
pretty hymn about it, Willy diedin Fanny's room 
in her bed. Sometimes she lets tte sleep with her 
and it makes me think of him #® much, ‘They 
laid him with the baby in the Chifreh, and we all 
looked at him; it looked so dark and sorrowful, but 
the coffin was very pretty. It was blue, and hed 
silver angels on it, and one angebhad a Bible in his 
hand, and pointed to the word “Fiernity,” and it 
was something very pretty. Tt think papa said it 
was a pot of incense, but I forgot what it meant, 
There was a beautiful basket upon it, and “Wilber 

force” was written upon the colli, and “aged 1s,” 
and Mr. ‘Tandy told us to look, for it was the last 
time we should see my dear brother, and it made 
me ery very much to leave him ip that dark place, 
and so did every body, papa aml Mr. Grimelaw ; 
but they told me he did not see the dark, for it was 
only his body, and his mind was in a holy, glorious, 
light place above the sun, a long way, with God, 
singing very sweet with the angels, and singing to 
Jesus Clirist on a golden harp and a golden crown 





on his head, end shining oll over very lovely; 
and it made Theophilus and Legh and me give 
up erying, ond Ann Palmer taugit us to pray 
to be like him and to go to him, and then she 
read to us all about Willy and heaven in the 
Revelation, and showed me what he sung in the 
th chapter. Wall you find it, if you have a Bible, 
it is so pretty; and she then prayed, livery body 
cried, but every body did not cry for joy, or they 
would not be sorry; and [walked with Theophilus, 
and he had on a cloak made of black, and it made 
me cry so much; but Mr. Grims'iaw had a white 
one on, and Mr. Ayre, and Charles, and Mr, Hig 
gins and a great many more, and every body but 
papa and our brothers; and Mr, Grinehiw read out 
loud, up the churel yard, some ate things 
about dying and rising again, from the ‘Bible. 

James the clerk could not speak for erying, for he 
loved W ily very mach; his little boy is il I have 
got a pretty tree in my garden: Willy brought it 
from the field and planted it there—it yrows #0 
much I love it. Once I remember he pulled a sprig 
off if, and ate the berries off it, and I take care of 
it fur my dear Willy's sake, because he set it; and 
1 am so glad it is in my garden. The snow drops 
are allout. Dear Willy looked like one of them 
when he was dead. His room was full of flowers, 
and there were flowers in his coffin, but he looked 
the prettiest. Do come, dear Mary, end comfort 
dear Fanny, and we will take you to dear Willy's 
grave, and show you where he is in his pretty bive 
coffin ;—but his soul is in heaven—only his body is 
in the coffin. I hope the worms will not come to 
him for a long time and spoil him, for he was so very 
beautiful; but papa told me not to think of that for 








God could make him more beautiful a great deal; 
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and I cannot help thinking of it; and Theophilus 
prays With me in the nursery, and we pray that God 
will take us to dear Willy. Write tome if you 
please, dear Mary,—pray do, and tell me about 
Willy in heaven. I love to hear of that best.— 
(ivod bye, Dear Mary. I am, your affectionate 
dear little girl. 
Cuarvorre E. Ricumonp. 


—~_— 


THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS. 
FooD, 


From what we read in the Bible, it is clear that 
the diet, or fuod of the Jews was very simple and 
plain. It was chiefly bread, milk, honey, rice, and 
vegetables. John the Baptist is said to have fed 
on locusts and wild honey. ‘The locusts are insects 
like grasshoppers in shape, but ‘nuch larger.— 
‘They fly in vast numbers together, and devour the 
zreen herbs; see Joel i. 4. We read that the bees 
inade their combs in any hollow place, as the clefts 
of rocks, Deut. xxxii. 13. I's. Ixxxi. 16; in hollow 


trees, 1 Sam. xiv. 25; and even in the carcase of 


a lion, Judges xiv. 8; or rather among the bones, 
fur the flesh must have been consumed. 

Our blessed Lord ate some honey when he ap- 
peared to his disciples, Luke xxiv. 42, to show 
them that his body was actually raised from the 
yrave. Tfoney is mentioned in many other texts. 
‘The land of Canaan is described as a land flowing 
with milk, (which includes butter,) and honey ;— 
Exod. iii. 8, Jer. xi. 5, &e.; these are still consid- 
ered dainties by the Arabs. D’Arvieux tells us 
that one of the principal delicacies with which the 
Arabs regaled themselves at breakfast, was cream or 
new batter, perhaps something like the clotted cream 
used in the west of England, mixed with honey. 

‘The Jews seldom had animal food, except at their 
solemn feasts and sacrifices. As they did not often 
eut flesh, they considered it a great dainty.-— 
Jacob’s pottage of lentiles, which tempted Esau to 
sell his birthright, shows how simple the usual food 
of the patriarchs was; and from Isaac's desire for 
“savoury meat,” Gen. xxvii. 4. it appears not to 
have been his usual food. The feast which Abra- 
ham prepared forthe Angels, and that which Gi- 
deon and Manoah, got ready on a like occasion, 
show that flesh meat was considered as something 
more than cormmon fare. We may also recollect the 
fuast got ready for the repenting prodigal, Luke xv. 
23; and may notice the portion which Samuel set 
by for Saul, when he expected him; it was a piece 
of flesh meat, the should-r with what was upon it, 
} Sam. ix. 24. This was put by for Saul as a mark 
of distinction and respect; it was also at a solemn 
feast of the people, vy. 12, 13, which explains why 
flesh meat was prepared. In Deut. xii, 20, &e. 
eating flesh is spoken of as a proof of wealth and 
prosperity. It was dressed in various ways, Judges 
vi. LO, 1 Sam. ti, 15. 

If we look at the list of the sorts of food brought 
to David by Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv. 18, by Ziba, 2 
Sam. xvi. +, and by Barzillai, 2 Sam, xvii. 28, 29, 
and those taken by David to his brothers and their 
captain, 1 Sam. xvii. 17, 18, we shall learn what was 
ihe usual food of the Israelites. ‘The most common 
and useful article of food was bread, made in loaves 
of different sorts and sizes. 

Bread is often mentioned in the Bible, Gen. xviii. 
5, xxi. 14. 1 Sam. xxviii. 22, Exodus xvi. 3. 
Deut. ix. 9. It often means bread only; though it 
is sometimes used as a general expression fur a 
meal, including other sorts of food, as Matt. xv. 2. 
Mark iii. 20. vu. 2. Luke xiv. 1. John vi. 23.— 
Parched corn, was grain before it was quite ripe, 
roasted or dried in the ear, and eaten without any 
thing else being done to it. 

The grain was usually ground into flour, then 
fermented, or made light by leaven, and then knead- 
ed into bread. This flour was ground by small 


hand mills, which were only two flat circular stones, 
one placed upon the other, the upper one was turn- 
ed round, while the corn was poured between them 
through a hole at the top. 

Mills like these were in use in the Highlands of 
Scotland till very lately, and were called querns; 
they were usually worked by two women, see Matt. 
xxiv. 41, who sat one on each side and turned the 
upper stone round, pushing the handle froin one to 
the other. One of these millstones the woman of 
Thebez, Judges ix. 53, cast upon the head of Abim- 
elech; see also Matt. xviii. 6. 

These mills grind the flour but slowly, so it is the 
employment of every day to grind some flour.-- 
The sound of grinding, and the women singing as 
they worked the mill, is heard in the morning early in 
the houses of the east, and is considered a sign 
that the people are well and active; when it is not 
heard, the neighbors fear that all is not well, Ecc. 
xii. 4. This explains the description of the deso- 
late state to which Jerusalem should be reduced, 
Jer. xxv. 10. 
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For the Child's Newspaper. 
CONSTITUTION 
Of the Young Misses Sewing Sociely of Louisville, Ky., for 
the benefit of Heathen Children. 

There are among Heathen Nations many thousands of 
children, destitute of the blessings of the gospel and the means 
of education. In India, hundreds are offered in sacrifice to 
their ideal gods or drowned in the Ganges. When the father 
of a family dies, the mother burns herself on the funeral pile, 
and all their little children are left unprotected and without 
any one to guide them in the way to heaven, We pity these 
poor children and wish to do something both for their present and 
future happiness, For this purpose we agree to form ourselves 
into a Sewing Society, to meet on Saturday afternoons, and 
will give the avails of our industry towards educating them at 
the Mission Schools established there, When little children 
were brought to Christ for his blessing, some met with rebukes 
who brought them, but the Saviour was displeased and reproved 
them. We too may meet with rebukes in our efforts to 
bring these poor little pagans to Him; but shall this discourage 
us, when assured .y Christ, that ** Inasmuch as we have done 
it unto one of these little ones, we have done it unto Him?” 
Our object, we know, will be unpopular with some, but let us 
go forward in this labour of love, not seeking the praise of men, 
but the praise of God. Let us do all in our power to give these 
the blessings we enjoy, that they may not weep forever and 
say, no one cared for our souls. 

OFFICERS, 
Mary Ann Parrerson, President. 
Awx C. Wittiams, Vice President. 
Cuarcorre Van Buskirk, Treasurer. 
Exizanetu Price, Secretary. 





The above Society was formed the Ist of November in one 
of the Female Schools in Louisville. The ‘Teacher related to 
her pupils the substance of Mr, Bullard’s Address at the 
Monthly Concert, which so interested them, that they formed 
the Society at recess without the advice or knowledge of their 
teacher. B. 

Louisville, Kentucky, Feb. 5th, 1834. 


For the Child’s Newspaper. 
MARY. 

Mary H. was a little girl between 2 and 3 years old. The 
first time I saw her, she came into the Sabbath school with her 
two sisters. ‘The sisters were in my class, butas the seat was full, 
I put Mary on a low bench, forward. In that school we did not 
teach the children to read, but only heard them repeat verses 
from the Bible and hymns, which they had learned at home. 
Thea we sung and prayed and distributed books, as they do in 
other schools. My cl.vss recited their lessons, and after asking 
them such questions as I thought proper, I sat down. Litule 
Mary began tocry. I thought it was because the poor thing 








was sitting alone, and so placed her with her sisters. But she 
sobbed so much the more. I asked her what was the matter; 
but she could not speak. Elizabeth says “ she is crying be- 
cause you have not heard her lesson.” “ Heard her lesson! 
why, I did not know that she had a lesson, She cannot read, 
ean she?” “ No,” said Elizabeth, “ but Jane and I say the 
verses to her, till she learns them.”’ She then recited me two 
verses very promptly. And her blue eyes looked up happy 
through her tears. Every Sabbath day, Mary H. came two 
Sunday school, and every time her two verses were perfectly 
committed. One Sabbath, and it was the last one, before [ 
was to leave the town, little Mary was not there. Her mo- 
ther’s house lay in my way home, and I thought I would go 
in and bid the child good bye, She lay in the cradle; her 
litde hand over her face, and the tears streaming down. — 
“ What is the matter with my little Mary?” enquired I of 
her mother, * She has been very ill these some days,” replied 
Mrs. U., ** but has been very patient about it; Ouly when her 
sisters went to Sabbath school, and she was left behind, then 
she cried. But, Mary, perhaps your ‘Teacher wil! hear your 
lesson now.” “ Certainly, I will be very glad to hear it, but I 
thought she was too sick to have a lesson.”? “ She learnec 
her lesson before she was taken sick,”’ said her mother; “ for 
the first thing when the children get home from one school, is 
to learn their lesson for the next.’ I then heard her two 
verses, and talked with her upon what she had learned,-- 
fer checks were flushed with fever, but the tears dried off, 
and again the smile came over her face. I do not know 
whether little Mary Hammond got well or not. Proba- 
bly she did, or I should have heard of her death. [I left in two 
days, and never have seen her from that time, and expect ne- 
ver to see her till we meet in Heaven, But I often think of 
the dear child, she so loved the word of God. Do all my lit- 
tle readers study the Bible? Who will learn one verse each 
day for the coming year? 

On board the steam-boat Navarino, lying at the quay, and 

wishing myself at your fire side. A. W. R. 





DEATH OF MR. ADDISON. 

Mr. Addison was the principal writer of a work called the 
Spectator. When he found himself near death, he sent away 
his physicians, and turned his attention wholly to the concerns 
of his soul, In the words of Dr. Young, the author of the 
Night Thoughts, “he dismissed not, with his hopes of lite, 
his concern for the living, but sent for a youth nearly related, 
and finely accomplished, but not above being the better for 
good impressions from a dying friend. He came; but life now 
glimmering in the socket, the dying friend was silent; after a 
decent and proper pause, the youth said, “ Dear sir, you sent 
for me; I believe and hope you have some commands: I shall 
hold them most sacred.” May distant ages not only hear, 
but feel, the reply!--Forcibly grasping the youth’s hand, he 
softly said,—* See in what peace a Christian can dic /’—He 
spoke with difficulty, and soon expired.” 


Translated for the Child’s Newspaper. 
THE GENEROUS VILLAGER. 


“Ta an inundation of the Adige, the bridge of Verona, arch 
after arch, was swept away. ‘There femained only one arch 
in the middle, on which there was a holise, and in the house 
an entire family. From the banks of the river, this family was 
seen in the utmost distress, stretching out their hands and imw- 
ploring help. Meanwhile, the force of the torrent had begun 
to tear away the buttresses of the arch. In this danger, the 
Count Spolverini offered a purse of gold, worth four hundre: 
and fifty dollars, to any person who should have the courage to 
go with a boat for the diliverance of these poor people. ‘The 
hazard to be encountered was that of being carried away by 
the rapidity of the river, or in the attempt to approach the house 
on the arch, of being crushed under its ruins. The crowd of 
people was immense; but no qne durst accept the offer. At 
this moment, a young villager was going past, who was soon 
told of the undertaking proposed by the Count, and what would 
be the reward of success. He threw himself into a boat, by 
main force rowed himself into the middle of the river, gained 
the arch, and waited at the foot of the pile until the whole 
family, father, mother, children, grandparents, gliding down a 
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rope, descended into the boat, “Courage,” said he, “ you are 
now safe!” He seizes the oars, bafiles the violence of the 
flood, and regains the bank of the river, 

Count Spolverini wished to bestow upon him the promised 
reward. “I donot sell my life,” said the villager to him; 
«my labour suffices for the support of myself, my wife, and 
ny children ; give that money to this poor family, who have 
more need of it than 1. 

This is an instance of that generosity of heart, and dignity 
of character, which may sometimes be found in the humblest 
walks of life; and which should always distinguish those whose 
conduct is formed upon the divine precepts of the gospel, 

xX. 





Translated for the Child's Newspaper. 
THE DEBT OF HUMANITY. 

A young painter having arrived at Modena, in a state of 
great poverty, besought a knife-grinder to find him a place 
where he might be furnished with a bed on the lowest terms, 
or for pity’s sake. ‘I'he artizan offered him the half of his 
own. Work for the stranger was sought in vain; but his host 
was not discouraged, He bore his expences, and comforted 
him. The painter fell sick; but the other rose up earlier in 
whe moming, and went to bed later at night, in order that he 
might gain the more, and thus be able to supply the increased 
necessities of the young man, who had, in the mean time, 
written to his friends. ‘The kuife-grinder watched during all 
his sickness, which was rather protracted ; and provided for all 
his necessary expences, Some days after his recovery, the 
ssanger received from his parents a considerable remittance 
of money, and hastened to the knife-grinder’s to pay him for 
his expence and trouble, * No, sir,’? said his generous bene- 
factor to him; “it is a debt wnich you have contracted, not to 
ine, but to the first honest man whom you find in distress. I 
owed this ood turn io a fellow-man; I have now paid it, Do 
uot forget to do as much when opportunity presents itself.”’ 

If God has so loved us as to give his own Son, that he 
might lay down his life for us, and thus save us from everlast- 
ing sorrow, and unspeakable distress; how greatly we should 
love, and be kind to one another! x. 


FROM OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 


Extract of a Letter received from J. R. Clarke, Esq. P. M., 
Caledonia, Livingston Co. N. Y. 

You will forward the Child’s Newspaper to James 
and Miles Clarke for one year. ‘They are greatly 
tuken up with it; and are doing all they can to get 
their little play-fellows to subscribe for it.” 


—_—_ 


MY EARLY DAYS. 


The old-fashioned house where my grandmother 
lived I can never forget. It stood entirely apart 
from the few humble dwellings in that pleasant vil- 
ge. ‘The many creeping vines and honey-suckles 
‘ut ran up the walls, and almost darkened our 
small windows—the neat yard, with its white paling, 
and beds of rich, beautiful flowers, varying in their 
color and odour with the seasons in which they 
successively bloomed and passed away—the plea- 
sant walk in the smooth green meadow behind the 
house--the seat under the large walnut trees, and 
the spring of pure, cool water,—all, all these are 
now before me, and a8 fresh in my memory as they 
were many years ago. 

But above all, I best remember the large high- 
backed arm chair in the corner, where my grand- 
mother used to sit, and my own little stool, which 
was my place at her feet while I read to her, or 
talked with her. And her gentle smile, and her 
mild and patient look, (for my grandmother was 
many years a sufferer,) even then touched my heart, 
for I loved her very dearly. Often I wished that if 
| should live to suffer thus, 1 might have the same 
support. And when she talked to me, with her 
kind, sweet voice, of holy things, and tried to win 








tened with many tears. And justas I always knew 
her my grandmother continued to look, only paler 
and weaker, till she lay on her death bed. And I 
tried to pray that God would spare her life, if it was 
his holy will, and if not, that [might be like her, 
that her God might be my God. I saw her laid in 
the coffin, and my mother lifted me up while I kissed 
for the last time those cold lips, and looked at that 
pale face | had loved so well. And when I stood 
beside my grandmother's grave, young as 1 was, I 
felt that there was indeed a value in that religion 
which was hers, and which 1 hoped would yet be 
mine! Ah! why did I not listen to the call of that 
precious Saviour, who was then tenderly, sweetly 
entreating me to hear his voice, to enter into his 
blessed fold, become a lamb of his flock, to be car- 
ried in his bosom, and led beside the sull waters 
and the green pastures! 

Oh! may those who ore yet young in years, who 
know not the snares of the world and the evil one, 
hear the voice of the Chief Shepherd, as he now 
speaks to them; then they shall “run and not be 
weary, and walk and not faint,” through all the 
journey of life. Often L wept over the grave of one 
so dear to me; and often on my sleepless pillow, in 
after years, did the lessons of truth which she had 
given me come back to my heart, and | felt bitterly 
condemned that I had not remembered to shun the 
carelessness and folly of that world which she had 
taught me was indeed “vanity.” And | loved 
to think, too, how many prayers she had offered at 
a throne of grace in my behalf; and that the * eflec- 
tual, fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much.” 

Yet still I hardened my heart, still 1 went on in 
the way of sin, till sorrow and suffering softened the 
heart of stone; and convinced by the spirit of God 
of my guilt, and how richly I deserved all, and 
much more than all that I suffered, I was brought 
low in the dust, to mourn over my sinfulness, and 
to look for help to that“ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” 

And may you, dear youthful reader, if you have 
pious relatives, prize the privilege as you ought; 
and oh! may you not delay to give your heart to 
him who is alone worthy of the sacrifice. Je will 
be to you as “the shadow of a great rock, in a 
weary land,” and when sorrows come upon you, 
such as now you know not of, ue will prove “ a co- 
vert from the tempest,” and at last your eternal and 
exceeding great reward. M——. 


ee 


DEATH IS COMING. 


As flows the rapid river, 
With channel broad and free, 
Its waters rippling ever, 
And hasting to the sea; 
So life is onward flowing, 
And days of offered peace, 
Aud man is swiftly going, 
Where calls of Mercy cease, 


As moons are ever waning, 
As-lhastes the sea away, 
As stormy winds complaining 
Bring on the Wintry day; 
So fast the night comes o’er us — 
‘T'he darkness of the grave— 
Aud death is just before us— 
God wakes the life he gave. 
Say, gay one, is thy treasure 
Laid up in worlds above? 
And is it all thy pleasure 
‘Thy God to praise and love? 
Beware! lest Death's dark river 
Its billows o’er thee roll; 
And thou lament for ever 
The ruin of thy soul. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN EXPECTED TC BE 
BETTER THAN OTHERS. 
A lad, who was one Sabbath afternoon passing 
by a Sunday-school, had the curiosity to go in.— 
The superintendent asked him if he would like to 





my young mind to choose that * better part,” [ lis- 


become a scholar; the boy replied he should, and 
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accordingly was put into a class, ‘The next day he 
was walking along one of the streets in the neigh 
bourhood of the school, and what should he see 
but two boys fighting; he went up to them, ond very 
great was his surprise when he found them to be 
two of the children whom he had seen the day be 
fore in the Sunday-school; indeed he thought that 
Sunday-sehool children were much better than any 
other, and never did such bad things, And so it is 
expected that boys of a Sunday-school, who are so 
taught more than other children, should behave a 
great denl better than they. It is expected that 
they should never fight, because they have been 
taught that God requires us “to love one another.” 
That they should never tell a fileehood, because 
they have been taught that God abhor “a lying 
tongue.” ‘That they should never swear, because 
God commands that men should “not take lis 
name in vain.” It is expected, as they have been 
taught to honour their father and mother, that they 
should always, “obey their parents, that their days 
thay be long in the land.” It is expected that they 
should never make use of bad words, because they 
have been instructed that “ for every wicked word 
which men speak, they will have to give an account 
at the judgment day.” 

Ye who are Sunday scholars, see ye to it, that 
your behaviour is such as those ought to show who 
have been tought what is their duty to God and man; 
for, remember, that as your privileges are greater, if 
you do not practise what you know, your condemna 
tion will also be greater than that of others, 

—— 
A NEW HEART. 

A little girl was asked by her sister, one evening, 
if she had said her prayers? She replied she had. 
“ What, then, my dear, have you been praying for?” 
She told her sister some of the things she had pray 
ed for. “Did you pray for nothing else?” asked 
her sister. “QO yes,” replied the child, “1 prayed 
for a new heart.”. “A new heart! Eliza, I fear, my 
love, you make use of words without knowing their 
meaning. What do you mean by a new heart?” 
“T mean,” answered this little girl, “a better one 
than I have got; one which will make me love Jesus 
Christ more.”——My young reader, do you not need 
your heart changed? Pray then, with David, “Cre 
ate in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” He will hear your prayer, for he 
has promised, “A new heart will I give you.” 


- << S— 
DEAF AND DUMB IN RunoPrr. 


At the last anniversary of the Asylum for this 
class, held recently in London, the chairman said 
he would mention that it had been ascertained that 
in Englund the number of deaf and dumb persons 
was 12,000, in France 16,000, and in Austria 
27,000. In England there were forty schools for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, which afforded 
education to 492 children. The proportion of deaf 
and dumb persons educated in England, amounted 
to one in every three so afflicted; in Scotland, to one 
in every one and a half; and in reland, only one in 
every seven. In Some parts of Germany, however, 
every one of that unfortunate class was afforded the 
ineans of education. 





Boys guilty of murder.-~'Theee boys, Robert Haslett, Da- 
niel Buckley, and Thomas Robinson, all bewween the age of 
14 and 17, were wied in the court of oyer and terminer of 
Pittsburg, for the murder of Richard Beauy, and were all 
found guilty of murder in the second degree. On Monday 
morning last, the prisoners were brought into court, and, after 
a feeling and impressive address from Judge Shaler, were sen- 
tenced as follows: Robert Haslett to undergo an imprisonment 
of five years, at hard labor, in the western penitentiary, and 
Daniel Buckley and Thomas Robinson a like imprisonment of 
four years each, The murder of Beatty was committed by 
these boys on the race course iv Wilkins township, and affords 
awful evidence of the fact that intemperance and crime are the 
only fruits of horse-racing. 
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THM LORD'S PRAYER. 


Our Father who in Heaven art, 
"T'hy name be hallowed in each heart; 
Thy kingdom come in this our world, 
‘Till Satan from his power be hurled ; 
On earth thy sacred will be done, 
As by the Angels round thy throne; 
Give us our daily bread this day; 
Forgive us all our sins, we pray 
As we our enemies forgive, 
So may we in thy presence live, 
lato temptation do not lead, 
But from all evil in our need 
Deliver us. ‘Thine is the power, 
And glory, kingdom, evermore ; 
af As it is now, has always been, 

Aud evermore shall be, Amen. 8. J. B. 


° THE CAPTIVE BUTTERFLY. 


By Miss Gould. 


Good morning, pretty butterfly! 
How have you passed the night? 

I hope you're gay and glad as I 
‘To see the sun so bright. 


But, little silent one, I think 
You ’re in a sober mood! 

1 wonder what you *d like to drink, 
Aud what you take for food, 


I shut you io my erystal cup, 
‘To let your wingiets rest; 
And now If want to bold it vp, 
To see your velvet breast. 


1 want to count your tiny toes, 
To find your breathing place, 
And see the downy horn that grows 
Each side your pretty face. 


1° like to see jusi how you ‘re made, 
With stripes, and spots and rings, 

Aud wish you'd show me how you played 
Your shining rambow wings. 


“T'was nat,’? the little prisoner said, 
“For want of food or drink, 

That while you slumbered oa your bed, 
1 could not sleep a wink! 


“My wings are pained for want of flight, 
My lungs for want of air, 

In bitterness 1 passed the night, 
And meet the morning's glare. 


“While looking through my prisov wall, 
So close, and vet so clear, 

1 see there 's freedom there, for all, 
While I'm a captive here. 


“T’ve stood upon my little feet, 
Till they severely ache; 

I feel that liberty is sweet 
Which I can never take. 


“1 don’t deserve a fate like this; 
I've ever acted well, 

Since first [ left the chrysalis, 
And fluttered from my sheil. 


“D've never injured fruit or flower, 
Or man, or bird, or beast; 

And such an one should have the power 
Of living free, at least! 





“And now, if you will let me quit 
My prison-house, the cup, 

T'll show you how I sport and flit, 
And make my wings go up.” 


The lid was raised, the prisoner said, 
“Behold my airy play.” 

Then quickly on the wing he fled, 
Away, away, away! 


From flower to flower he quickly flew 
To cool his aching feet 
” And slake bis thirst with morning dew 
And liberty was sweet. 
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CURISTIAN SELF-DENIAL IN CHILDREN. 


The Editor has received from the Teacher of the 
Union Female School the following note: 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed $8 from the scholars of 
the Unton Scroot, is intended as a New Year's 
present to Dr. King, for the Philadelphia School in 
Greece. 

These children have for several months, volun- 
tarily abstained from purchasing cakes and other 
superfluities, in order that they might contribute at 
least one cent per week, for missionary purposes. 

Yours respectfully, 
E. J. MeCorkir. 

Jan. Ist, 1834. 

Such an example of benevolence as the one 
above exhibited is worthy of being imitated by older 
Christians. The school is itself a charitable insti- 
tution for female children who are orphans, or whose 
parents are indigent; and one better instructed, or 
more useful our city does not present. If these 
children could save in cents eight dollars, what 


| might not affluent Christians save from their abun- 


dance for the ;romotion of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom! 

He who saves to give, practises some self-denial ; 
but he who can give thousands without sacrifice, 
deserves less commendation than the poor widow, 
who cast two mites into the treasury of the Lord. 
—Philadelphian. 


REPROOF FROM A CITILD. 

A woman said, that when she was weeping on 
account of one of ber children’s death, her little 
daughter came innocently to her one day, and said, 
* Mamma, is God Almighty dead that you ery so?” 
The lady blushing, said, “No.” She then said, 
“Mamma, will you Jend me your glove?” She 
lent it her accordingly; and after that asked for it 
again; upon which the child said, * Now you have 
taken the glove from me, shall 1 cry, because you 
have taken away yourown glote? And shall you 
cry because God has taken away my sister?”—S, S. 
Instructor. 


1 DIDNT THINK. 

A litile boy was once asked a question about his 
lesson, which he could not answer. ‘The question 
was a plain one. His teacher put the question to 
the next boy, who answered it immediately; when 
the first hoy cried out—*O, I did'nt think.” 

I have often thought of this little boy’s expression, 
when engaged in my duties in school, and perhaps 
if explain my meaning, some children may be able 
to understand it. 

If L see a scholar looking about heedlessly, or 
turning his head at every move in the school-room, 
{and I do sometimes see it,) I say, surely that boy 
“don’t think,” for he usually has a poor lesson, and 
very frequently none at all. 

Some children and young people will not go to 
schoo]. I pity them in my heart. They say they 
are too ignorant—too old, or too much occupied in 
other things. Surely they “don’t think,” or they 
would not say they are too ignorant to need instruc- 
tion, or too old to get it, since they will have much 
use for it—nor too busy to attend to the very thing 
for which they were born. 











When I see children careless of advice, bent on 
the indulgence of their own wishes; and indifferent 
to the future, I know that I may say of them, “they 
don’t think,” or they would not thus throw awa 
their time and lose the best things in life, for trifles 
that are not worth thinking about. . 

I have only time to say to all children, that they 
will never get good lessons—nor love the schoo|— 
nor please their teachers-—nor become uselul, re- 
spectable, and happy, unless they think. 





THE VENERABLE BEDE. 


This learned monk was born in the year 672, ang 
may be called the Father of Ecclesiastical History. 
His whole life, almost literally from the cradle to tiie 
coffin, was spent in literary labors. Besides },\s 
celebrated Ecclesiastical History, which was the 
fruit of the labor of several years, he published g 
multitude of other works, all of which had a tendey 
cy to benefit and enlighten mankind in the darker 
ages. He died of a consumption and asthma at the 
age of sixty three. 

It is related of him that during his last severe 
illness, his mind being clear and unclouded, he did 
not relax from his accustomed literary exercises 
The evening of his death he spent in translating thy 
Gospel of St. Jolin into the Saxony language. At 
length his amanuensis said, “There remains but one 
chapter, but it seems very irksome to you to speak.’ 

“Oh no,” said the venerable Bede, “it is not dif 
ficult. ‘T'ake a pen, dip it in the ink, and write as 
fast us you can. I have no time to lose.” 

Sometime after this, the young man who wrote 
for him said, “There is now, master, but one sen- 
tence wanting.” Upon which, the dying man bade 
him write quick. Soon efier the young man said, 
“It is now done.” Torwhich Bede replied, “Well 
hast thou said the truth—it is now done. ‘Take up 
my head hetween your hands, and lift me, because it 
pleases me much to sitover against the place where 
I was wont to pray, and where, now sitting, | may yet 
invo.e my father.” 

His wishes were gratified, and being seated ac 
cording to his desire, upon the floor of his cell, he 
said ‘glory be to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” As he pronounced the last word he imme- 
diately expired. —Lowell Journal. 


POOR CRIPPLE BOY. 

A boy lived in South Carolina, named George 
Howard. He wasa poor cripple, not able to main 
tain himself, but by some means or other he got to- 
gether fifty cents. It was all he had in the world, 
and he travelled fuur miles to the house of the agen 
of the Greenville Bible society, and offered it for a 
Bible. The agent gave him the Bible which wes 
75 cents, and took the money to those who mai 
aged the society. ‘They were so pleased with what 
the boy had done, that they told the agent to give 
aim back the fifty cents. When this poor boy got 
home he thought the Bible such a fine book that i 
less than three months he read it through. One 
verse he used to love to read. It isin revelations 
‘Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him.’ George Howard did not know and love 
God before he got this Bible, but he learned so much 
in it that when he come to die, he gave up bis sou! 
willingly to God, hoping or believing that throug! 
Jesus Christ, whose history he read there, he should 
be taken to Heaven, and be happy with God forever. 

My dear child, love the Bible: love the God oi 
the Bible, and pray that Hx would make you under- 
stand and fee! what a blessed book it is. 





THREE GOOD RULES. 
1. Do every thing in its proper time. 
2. Put every thing in its proper ploce 
3. Keep every thing in its proper place. _ 
~~ Printed by James M’Millan, No. 1, Baker stroet. 
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